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CHAPTER  I 

STEREOTYPING  THE  AGED 

The  picture  of  the  aped  most  often  conveyed  by  the  media  is  that  of 
a  doddering  old  man  shuffling  a  few  blocks  from  his  home  to  spend  a  few 
hours  seated  in  the  park.     He  returns  home  by  the  same  route,   quietly  en- 
ters the  house  and  attempts  to  stay  out  of  the  way  of  the  younger  members 
of  the  household.     The  woman, who  has  completed  more  than  the  traditional 
three  score  years,  is  visualized  as  the  animation  of  Whister' s  "Mother". 
She  rocks  in  her  chair  with  a  faraway  look.     These  stereotypes  today  are 
out  of  touch  with  reality.     In  1975  a  person  can  be  advanced  in  years 
but  be  very  young  in  spirit.     It  is  not  uncommon  today  for  an  elderly 
person  to  be  at  the  very  core  of  social,  political  and  cultural  activi- 
ties. 

It  is  a  truism  that  people  are  individuals  and  since  the  senior 
citizen  is  a  person,  he  too  is  an  individual.     This  fact  is  often  cruel- 
ly ignored.     Most  of  the  aged  are  categorized  as  forgetful,  feeble,  and 
finicky  folks  who  are  merely  living  out  their  allotted  time.     It  is  im- 
portant to  realize  that  old  age  is  not  a  sickness,  that  it  is  not  synony- 
mous with  senility,  feebleness,  and  passivity.     There  are  many  examples  of 
new  endeavors,  startling  discoveries,   and  altered  life-styles  emerging  in 
the  twilight  years  of  a  person's  life.     It  is  not  true  that  when  oeople 
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become  old  they  seek  a  cozy,  comfortable  nes+  -where  they  can  patiently 
await  death's  summons,  neither  is  it  true  that  old  age  necessarily  makes 
people  different.  Most  often  these  attitudes  toward  the  aged  are  predicated 
on  the  misconception  of  the  young. 1  As  Doctor  Gumpert  put  it,  "Old  age  and 
senility  are  no  more  related  than  infancy  and  rickets','.2  Even  the  Roman 
statesman  and  orator,  Cicero,  was  aware  of  prejudice  toward  those  of  ad- 
vanced years.  He  wrote  "The  complaints  of  irascibility  as  well  as  trouble 
with  relatives,  may  all  be  referred  to  one  cause,  and  that  is  not  old  age 
...but  the  character  of  men.... As  it  is  not  every  wine,  so  it  is  not  every 
disposition  that  grows  sour  with  age". 3  Ordinarily,  a  person  shall  be  in 
old  age  as  he  was  in  his  youth.  If  a  man  was  cavalier  and  selfish  in  his 
youth,  these  traits  will  be  carried  to  old  age.  If  a  woman  was  kind  and 
thoughtful  in  the  days  of  her  maidenhood,  these  virtues  will  not  be  aban- 
doned when  her  hair  is  gray  and  herskin  is  wrinkled.  If  the  transition 
from  middle  age  to  old  age  occurs  merely  with  the  oassing  of  the  years, 
without  concomitant  mental  and  physical  debility,  then  it  can  be  exoected 
that  there  will  be  no  dramatic  alteration  of  personality  and  disposition. 
It  took  many  years  for  these  senior  citizens  to  acquire  their  dispositions 
and  personalities,  the  chances  are  that  they  will  not  easily  relinquish 
them.  The  man  who  was  independent  and  insisted  on  doing  what  he  felt  was 
his  duty  and  obligation  will  attempt  to  continue  doing  what  he  feels  is 


Julietta  K.  Arthur,  How  to  Help  Older  People,  (New  York:  Lipincott 
Co.,  195U),  p.  33-3£        ' 

2Ibid.  p.  2. 
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his  duty.  The  woman  who  was  self -centered  and  proud  in  her  twenties  will 
not  become  altruistic  and  amenable  to  direction  in  her  later  years. 


CHAPTER  II 

EXAMPLES  OF  ACTIVE  LIVES  AMONG  THE  AGED 

When  a  person  reaches  the  age  of  sixty-five,  as  long  as  his  health  is 

good,  he  should  continue  in  the  occupation  or  activity  that  pleases  him  and 

in  which  he  feels  proficient.  The  New  York  Times  carried  the  following 

story: 

The  Metropolitan  Opera  has  not  made  anything  of  it,  and 
neither  has  he,  but  Peter  Pears  is,  presumably,  the  first 
tenor  to  have  made  a  Metropolitan  debut  at  the  age  of  61;. 
and  it  was  no  ordinary  debut  either, 

Mr.  Pears  is  the  star  of  Benjamin  Britten's  "Death  in  Venice", 
which  was  given  its  first  American  performance  at  the  Met  on 
Oct.  18  and  which  will  have  gone  through  nine  performances  here 
when  the  last  scheduled  one  is  given  on  Dec.  30.1 

There  are  many  instances  similar  to  the  above  where  life  began  at  sixty.     There 
was  the  New  York  cotton  broker  who  swam  with  energy  and  vigor  on  his  ninety- 
third  birthday.     Another  example  of  note  is  the  avid  aviator  who  flew  his  plane 
with  skill  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.     It  seems  that  more  and  more  the  aged  are 
refusing  to  be  pushed  into  the  rocking  chair  or  old  folks  home  merely  because 
they  have  passed  the  age  of  sixty-five,2 

Mental  and  emotional  life  can  wane  in  some  of  the  aged,  but  it  is  also 
true  that  for  others,  their  mental  and  emotional  life  can  begin,  mature,  and 


lnPears,   at  6U,  Bows  not  to  Age",  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  13  November     L97U,  p. 28 
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grow  old  after  the  age  of  sixty.    All  cells  in  the  body  can  multiply  and 
reproduce  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  nervous  system.     These  are 
begun  at  birth  in  embryonic  life  and  grow  till,  by  the  time  a  person  is 
an  adult,  they  stretch  out  into  every  organ  and  area  of  the  body.    When 
maturity  of  the  organism  is  attained,  it  can  no  longer  grow.     Since  they 
never  reproduce  themselves,  it  follows  that  of  all  the  cells,  those  of  the 
nervous  system  are  the  most  long  lived.     It  also  follows  that  they  must  ne- 
cessarily alter  with  the  changing  conditions  in  the  entire  organism.  ^ 

In  her  book  How  to  Help  Older  People    Julietta  Arthur  states  that 
if  an  aged  person  is  accustomed  to  learning  and  if  the  teacher  knows  how 
to  teach,  there  is  no  obstacle  to  learning  new  things.     For  this  reason, 
a  woman  of  seventy-six  was  able  to  leam  to  drive  a  ear,  even  though  it 
took  fifty  lessons.     Having  obtained  her  license,   she  was  able  to  drive  from 
Coast  to  Coast  six  times.     She  was  also  able,  at  age  eighty-eight,  to  leam 
Spanish  and  typwriting.2    it  was  one  psychologists • s  belief  that  normal  human 
beings  can  grow  mentally  at  any  age  and  reclaim  life  by  animating  mental 
processes  that  have  become  atrophied  through  disuse. ^  There  seems  to  be  ample 
proof  to  document  this  theory  through  the  laboratory  work  of  Dr.  David  Wech- 
sler.     He  tested  three  thousand  subjects  and  showed  that  there  is  a  relative 
loss  of  intellectual  ability  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  sixty  which 


-itental  Health  in  Later  Maturity,  (Washington,  D.  C.,  GPO,  1°U2),  Sup- 
plement  16H,  p.  3U. 
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amounts  to  approximately  twenty-five  percent.     Intellectual  ability  is  only 
part  of  what  we  know  as  intelligence.     The  effectiveness  of  intellectual  abili- 
ty depends  on  other  factors  like  drive,  persistence,  and  experience. 

Additonal  examples  of  superior  performances  by  persons  advanced  in  age 
are  Titian,  the  Italian  painter  of  the  XVIth  Century,  who  painted  one  of  his 
greatest  masterpieces  when  he  was  ninety-five;     Thomas    Edison  who  made  his 
greatest  contribution  to  science  when  he  was  over  eighty;  Justice  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  who  was  making  new  contributions  in  the  field  of  jurisprudence 
when  he  had  surpassed  his  eightieth  birthday.     Doctor  Irving  Lorge  conducted 
experiments  at  Columbia  University  which  showed  that  older  people  could  ac- 
quire a  totally  new  language,  Russian,  with  as  much  facility  as  the  young. 
Not  to  lsight  the  distaff  interests,  Mrs.  Lillian  Loveland  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven  travelled  around  the  world  on  a  freighter.     She  wrote  of  her  travels  in 
such  a  captivating  style  that  they  were  printed  in  a  Boston  newspaper  and  she 
was  awarded  a  prize  for  outstanding  journalism. 


Arthur,  How  to  Help  Older  People,  p.  66, 


CHAPTER  HI 
THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  UNDERSTANDING  THE  AGED 

The  term  "generation  gap"  has  received  great  notoriety  today  and  has 
been  used  by  youth  and  their  parents  alike  as  the  reasons  to  explain  a  lack 
of  understanding  of  one  another.     In  effect  what  the  youth  are  saying  to 
their  parents  is  "You  just  don't  understand  me".     If  this  is  true  of  the 
younger  generation  toward  their  middle-age  parents,  it  is  also  true  of 
these  same  middle-age  parents  toward  their  own  parents  who  are  now  in  the 
tweilight  years  of  their  lives.     To  many,  aged  Darents  are  a  burden  to 
the  well  planned  lives  of  their  children.    These  middle-agers,  like  their 
own  children,  often  cry  out  "My  aging  parents  just  don't  understand  me". 
The  onus  of  understanding  falls  upon  the  middle-aged  sons  and  daughters 
than  upon  the  aged  parents.     Normally,  parents  feel  that  they  can  empathize 
with  their  teen-age  children  because  they,  the  parents,  have  passed  through 
that  stage  of  life.     There  is  an  aura  of  mystery  and  even  fear  surrounding 
old  -age  because  experientially  it  is  unknown  to  them. 

When  a  person  reaches  old  age,  he  does  not  want  to  be  treated  like  a 
child.     He  is  still  an  individual,  he  still  has  his  likes  and  dislikes,  he 
has  desires  and  aversions,  he  enjoys  hobbies  and  making  plans.     To  para- 
phrase the  words  of  Shakespeare,  the  aged  parents  might  say  with  Shylock, 
"If  you  ignore  me,  will  I  not  be  hurt?     If  you  ridicule  me,  will  I  not  be 
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resentful?  If  you  patronize  me,  will  I  not  be  obstinate?".  Merely  mani- 
festing exasperation  at  the  antics  of  an  aged  parent  or  relative  will  not 
resolve  the  oroblem.  Rather  it  will  compound  it.  If  there  is  a  true  desire 
to  close  the  generation  gap  and  to  understand  how  to  cope  with  the  problem, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  time  to  probe  the  reasons  that  the  elderly  act  as  they 
do.  They  must  be  asked  what  lies  behind  their  dominant  desires,  especially 
when  these  desires  run  counter  to  the  good  order  of  the  household.1  when 
the  elderly  feel  that  they  are  being  listened  to  and  not  merely  humored  or 
patronized,  generally,  they  will  give  a  sensible  and  meaningful  answer. 
Once  they  have  stated  their  case  to  their  own  satisfaction,  they  will  becoire 
susceptible  to  a  view  at  variance  with  their  own.  They  have  reacted  like  a 
mature  human  being  with  deep  feelings  because  they  have  been  dealt  with  as  a 
mature  sensible  person.  The  senior  cxtt'Z>ens   have  years  of  frustration  and 
experience  from  which  to  draw  and  they  will  be  able  to  accept  and  live  with 
one  more.  The  old  person  who  is  led  to  believe  that  he  is  an  wanted  burden, 
will  become  just  that,  an  unwanted  burden.  The  key  to  the  solution  of  deal- 
ing with  the  aged  is  found  in  listening  to  them,  in  trying  to  understand 
their  point  of  view,  and  in  explaining  to  them  the  pros  and  cons  of  each 
situation  that  arises. 

The  social  agencies  of  the  government  too  have  an  obligation  to  listen 
and  to  understand  the  aged.  In  the  past  decade  giant  strides  have  been  taken 


^Arthur,  How  to  Help  Older  People,  p.  29. 
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to  provide  activities  in  most  of  the  larger  cities  for  the  senior  citizens. 
They  have  been  given  reduced  rates  in  the  theaters  and  on  public  transporta- 
tion facilities.  Trips  have  been  sponsored  and  dances  organized.  There  are 
many  pockets,  however,  throughout  the  country  where  these  activities  are  not 
available  to  the  aged.  The  senior  citizen  is  often  ignored  and  forgotten. 
Life  for  the  aged  in  these  areas  becomes  a   kind  of  limbo  where  they  wait 
patiently,  listlessly,  without  hope  for  death's  final  summons.  Their  con- 
finement is  imposed  uoon  them  by  family  or  civic  apathy,  their  lack  of 
mobility  dooms  them  to  a  kind  of  concentration  camp  existence. 


CHAPTER  IV 
FINANCING  THE  AGED 

Twenty  years  ago,  each  day  of  the  year,  one  thousand  persons  passed 
their  sixty-fifth  birthday.     In  1900  there  were  only  three  million  people 
who  had  lived  to  that  age  or  beyond  it.    The  census  of  19^0  showed  that  this 
number  had  leaped  to  over  twelve  million.     Twenty-four  years  later,  197U, 
the  number  had  risen  dramatically  because  of  the  advances  that  science  has 
made  in  stamping  out  disease  among  the  aged  and  developing  technology  to 
prolong  life.-*- 

For  the  aged  who  have  financial  resources,  an  honest  financial  counselor 
should  be  recommended.     Old  folks  traditionally  have  been  an  easy  prey  for 
charlatans.     If  they  have  securities  and  investments,  they  should  be  given 
expert  advice  on  whether  to  hold  them,  sell,  or  re-invest.     If  the  elderly 
own  a  home,  they  should  be  advised  by  a  professional  whether  it  is  better 
to  retain  old  family  home,  or  sell  and  purchase  a  condominium  with  all  of 
janitorial  services  provided.    Those  who  have  grown  old  should  be  advised 
of  the  importance  of  keeping  within  a  budget.     They  should  be  made  to  re- 
alize that  their  resources  are  not  inexhastible.    The  medical  insurance 
should  be  checked  to  see  that  it  is  adequate  and  contemporary. 

The  retiree  should  be  encouraged  to  continue  his  activities  and 
chosen  work  if  these  are  not  beyond  his  capacity.     He  should  be  aided  in 


1U.  S.  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics,  July  1953. 
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finding  employment  in  a  field  that  suits  his  skills  and  physical  ability. 
Many  retirees  have  an  opportunity,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  to 
become  involved  in  work  that  pleases  them  greatly.     It  brings  them  not  only 
satisfaction  but  supplemental  income  as  well.     There  are  many  examples  of 
men  opening  a  "Mr.  FixLt"  shop  or      women  knitting  or  baking  for  local  pat- 
rons in  the  neighborhood.     These  self -employment  projects  bring  meaning  and 
value  to  the  senior  citizen  and  help  to  prolong  his  life. 

A  most  pathetic  plight  is  for  the  aged  to  live  alone,  unwanted  and 
indigent.       Hardly  a  winter  spends  itself  that  several  cases  are  exposed 
in  the  press  of  lonely,  aged  people  who  have  died.     Their  final  days  were 
spent  alone  in  a  cold-water,  unheated  flat,  without  gas  for  cooking  or  elect- 
ricity for  lighting.     The  question  is  asked  over  and  over  again,  "How  can 
such  an  incident  occur  in  the  affluent  and  socially  sensitive  United  States?", 
The  answer  is  found  in  the  pathy  of  urban  population  and  the  incompetence  or 
bureaucracy  of  the  social  agencies.     It  would  seem  that  the  only  solution  to 
this  problem  of  the  aged  is  to  be  found  in  awakening  the  conscience  of  soci- 
ety and  revitalizing  the  welfare  system.     Let  the  Welfare  Department  become 
something  more  than  an  agency  that  sends  the  aged  person  a  check  once  a 
month  and  then  forgets  about  him.     There  are  no  statistics  available  of  the 
number  of  aged  who  die  needlessly  each  year  because  society  didn't  care. 

Slowly,  ever  so  slowly,  the  plight  of  the  aged  is  being  brought  to 
the  attention  of  society  and  government  agencies  through  the  news  media. 


Tloward  Tuckman,   "The  Aged",  TV  Show,  Sunday  10  November  197U 
Channel  13,  New  York,  10  PM. 
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The  wheels  of  reform  are  slowly  beginning  to  turn.     In  some  areas  the  aged 
have  organized  and  presented  themselves  as  a  strong  voting  block,     ^he  re- 
sult is  that  they  are  no  longer  being  written  off  as  expendible  by  the  poli- 
tician.    In  close  elections,  their  votes  can  be  the  measure  of  success  or 
failure.    Thus  a  slim  ray  of  hope  has  appeared  for  more  understanding  and 
deeper  awareness  of  the  aged  in  the  community. 

Some  cases  of  the  indigent  and  the  sickly  aged  are  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  welfare  agencies  and  these  old  people  are  sent  to  a  home 
for  the  aged.     Many  of  these  city  and  state  institutions  are  understaffed. 
The  facilities  are  antiquated  and  dirty.     One  might  wonder  how  superior  these 
homes  are  as  compared  to  the  cold,  unheated  flat  in  the     slums  from  which 
the  aged  were  liberated.     The  limitations  and  deficiencies  have  been  recog- 
nized and  hopefully,  these  facilities  will  soon  be  up-pgraded  and  made  more 
pleasant  and  habitable.     Most  large  cities  have  homes  for  the  aged  sponsored 
by  major  religious  denominations.     These  cater  to  the  needs  of  the  senior 
citizens  and  generally  provide  a  comfortable  and  clean  setting  where  the 
aged  are  treated  with  dignity  and  love.     They  are  treated  as  individuals 
and  made  to  feel  wanted  and  even  needed, 

A  dilemma  arises  for  the  families  of  the  aged,  whether  to  place  them 
in  an  institution  or  incorporate  them  into  their  own  second  family.  There  is 
no  easy  solution  to  this  problem.     If  the  aged  can  continue  to  live  as  an 
individual  within  the  extended  family,  it  would  seem  better  for  them  to  re- 


John  P,  Cunningham,   "Seniors  and  the  City  Hospital",  Cammillian 
Magazine,  vol,  XII,  p,   22. 
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main  in  the  real  family  setting.  The  mental  health  of  the  family  must  be 
considered.  If  the  presence  of  an  aged  grandparent  is  disruptive  of  family 
peace  and  discipline,  especially  with  regard  to  the  rearing  of  children,  there 
seems  to  be  no  alternative  other  than  entrusting  the  aged  grandparents  to  the 
home  for  the  aged. 

A  more  ideal  situation  is  that  in  which  the  aged  parent  can  maintain 
himself  in  his  own  home  and  properly  care  for  his  own  needs.  On  some  oc- 
casions, well  meaning  children  have  pleaded  with  their  elderly  parents  to 
leave  their  ho-^e  and  move  in  with  them.  This  has  often  proven  to  be  al- 
most disastrous  to  the  elderly  parents  and  the  family  life  of  their  children. 


CHAPTER  V 
PROBLEMS  OF  THE  AGED  TOO  ARE  ILL 

When  an  old  person  is  ill  and  cannot  care  for  himself,  the  alter- 
natives are  admission  to  the  hospital  or  remain  at  home.  In  the  latter 
instance,  many  times,  the  family  assumes  the  burden  of  nursing  care.  If 
the  horaemaker  is  well  organized,  this  arrangement  of  nursing  the  aged  can 
often  be  -worked  into  her  busy  schedule  with  little  difficulty.  Where  the 
homemaker  is  not  well  organized,  the  added  burden  of  an  aged  patient  demand- 
ing bedside  meals  and  nursing  care  in  addition  to  the  regular  duties  of 
caring  for  children  and  husband  can  bring  on  a  nervous  breakdown  or  worse. 
It  would  seem  that  the  only  solution  in  this  situation  is  to  hospitalize 
the  aged  parent.  Each  case  should  be  decided  on  its  own  peculiar  circum- 
stances. The  expert  advice  of  a  professional  social  worker  should  be 
sought.  When  the  elderly  parent  is  hospitalized,  it  is  most  important 
that  he  is  not  forgotten.  Too  often  the  aged  in  hospitals  and  homes  see 
relatives  only  at  Christmas  or  Hannukah,  Purim  or  Easter.  To  be  so  ignored 
and  forgotten  brings  great  mental  anguish  and  disappointment  to  the  aged 
parent. 

During  the  past  five  years,  there  have  been  vehement  discussions  about 
how  and  when  a  person  should  be  allowed  to  die.  These  discussions  have  been 
consequent  to  convention  papers  on  "Dying  and  the  Aged"  presented  by  medical 
doctors,  psychologists,  and  theologians. 


1Dr.  Kenneth  Vickery„  "The  Right  to  Die",  Camillian  Magazine,  vol. VII,  p.llU. 
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In  his  article  "The  Right  to  Die",  Dr,  Vickery  introduced  the  term 
"medicated  survival".     In  his  article,  the  writer  asked  for  a  reconsider- 
ation of  the  assumed  obligation  of  doctors  and  nurses  to  keep  an  old  patient 
alive  whose  only  source  of  life  were  the  tubes,   injections,  and  antibiotics 
provided.     The  physician  questioned     the  morality  and  the  right  of  the  medi- 
cal practitioner  in  prolonging  a  lingering    death  by  wonder  drugs  and 
machine  resucitation.       Press  headlines  jolted  readers  when  they  charged 
"Let  the  Old  People  Die"  and  "Storm  Over  Doctor's  Life-Limit  Proposals". 
Doctor  Vickery  denied  the  charges  emphatically.     He  stated  that  his  remarks 
had  been  taken  out  of  context,  that  he  is  vehemently  opposed  to  euthanasia, 
and  that  he  in  no  way  advocates  it.     He  indicated  his  pleasure  that  his  words 
had  been  properly  understood  in  America  and  his  native  England  and  that  his 
stand  had  received  the  approbation  of  serious-minded  people.     The  judgments 
of  religious  groups  ranging  from  the  Catholics  to  the  Plymouth  Brethren  were 
favorable.     They  indicated  that  the  statements  of  the  physician  in  no  way 
violated  their  moral  principles.     The  general  tenor  of  the  remarks  from  the 
religious  societies  was  that  when  the  autumn  of  life  is  far  spent  and  has 
run  its  course,  there  should  be  no  effort  to  unduly  prolong  it.     The  aged 
possess  a  certainty  of  Eternal  Life  and  they  do  not  desire  to  be  delayed  in 
this  life  on  borrowed  time,3 


-•■Vickery,  "The  Right  to  Die",  Camillian,  vol.  VII,  p.  Ilk 

2Ibid. 

3Ibid.,  p.  ll£. 
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Doctor  Elizabeth  Rubier-Ross,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  shares  the  same  feelings  on  death  and  dying  for 
the  aged  as  does  Doctor  Vickery.  She  has  said  "Instead  of  being  peacefully 
surrounded  by  members  of  the  family  with  whom  the  aged  could  have  some  last 
words,  some  advice,  or  perhaps  just  the  silent  companionship  of  a  loved  one, 
he  is  rushed  to  the  emergency  room.  He  receives  infusions,  transfusions,  an 
artificial  kidney,  heart  or  lung.  His  biological  life  may  have  ended  long 
ago,  while  his  heart  still  beats,  unless  someone  unplugs  an  electrical  cord 
by  mistake  or  intent ion... ."• 

Neither  Doctors  Ross  or  Vickery  are  advocates  of  euthanasia.  Both 
suggest  that  it  would  be  well  to  read  again  the  words  of  the  Bible, "There 
is  a  time  to  live  and  a  time  to  die.".2  Margaret  Williams  in  her  article, 
"For  the  Dying  Prayers  Are  Not  Enough",  maintains  that  the  Hippocratic  Oath 
does  not  command  a  doctor  to  preserve  life  at  all  costs,  but  rather  requires 
that  the  doctor  will  give  no  deadly  medicine  nor  suggest  any  such  counsel  to 

anyone.  Doctor  Vickery  avers  that  societjr  must  once  again  learn  the  essential 

3 

difference  between  an  untimely  death  and  a  timely  death. 

Aging  is  a  problem  for  some  individuals,  others  revel  and  rejoice  in 
their  old  age.  Some  of  the  aged  are  a  problem  for  their  families  and  society. 
The  problem  is  very  much  alive  today  and  touches  everyone  in  some  way.  Every 
effort  must  be  made  to  empathize  with  the  aged.  This  can  be  done  only  if 
society  strives  to  understand  the  problems  of  the  elderly,  recognizes  the 
senior  citizen  as  an  individual  and  is  willing  to  mobilize  all  of  the  resources 
of  the  community  to  bring  care,  concern  and  dignity  to  the  aged. 


■•■Vickery,  "The  Right  to  Die",  Camillian ,   vol.  VII,  p.  115. 

TScclesiastes,  3:2  (Confraternity  Version. 

3 

Vickery,   "The  Right  to  Die",  Camillian,  vol.  VII,  p.  Ul. 
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